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HE KANSAS SPEECH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, like an athlete 
akon a new challenge, is alive with renewed vigor and spirit. At the 
Wichita meeting, which was held April 23, a new president and board of 
directors were chosen: the newly elected officers are listed at the top of this 
page. Our president-elect Dr. Forest L. Whan, an early worker in the Assoc- 
iation, has accepted his new responsibilities with earnest enthusiasm. The 
Association has outlined a four-point program as our goal for the coming 
year: (1) At least one semester of speech taught in every accredited high 
school in Kansas; (2) publication of an Association-sponsored syllabus for a 
high school course in speech; <3) publication of a “professionally acceptable” 
journal five times a year; (4) every speech. teacher in the state a member of 
the Association. All of these objectives are obviously desirable, and there 
is but one thought behind each of them—the continued growth of speech in 
Kansas. That it will grow and develop by our associations and contacts is 
undeniable; what may not be so obvious is the need to encourage and main- 
tain such contacts. One way that each of us can aid in the development of 
the speech program in Kansas is to attend the Fall and Spring meetings of 
the Association; many teachers who attended the Wichita meeting expressed 
their appreciation of the inspiration and profit which they received. Another 
method by which we can maintain our much needed professional contacts is 
by aiding and contributing to the publication of the Journal. New ideas for 
the production of a play, for training debaters, for the organization or growth 
of our extra-curricular programs can greatly aid in growth of speech in Kan- 
sas. 
All of us, working together, can make this revitalizing program a success. 
The Association needs your help; you need the benefits by the Association. 
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KSTA Objectives 
UPITH YOUMANS. Rosedale High School. Kansas City, Kansas 


m years ago a group of teachers felt the need for an organization of all 

speech teachers in the state. Forty charter members paid their dues by April 

1, 1939. Many teachers felt that they were working very much alone and 
wanted to know what others were doing in the same field, they wanted new 
material, and they felt that Kansas was lagging behind in a speech program. 
All of these wonderings and desires gave impetus to the starting of the new 
organization. 

Every successful organization must have objectives toward which it is 
working, therefore five were written into the constitution. 

The first objective is to foster interest in and out of schools in all phases 
of speech activity. That much interest is present was indicated by the number 
of schools participating in the speech and drama festivals held in the six 
districts in the spring. 

The second objective is to help bring about a unity in a state speech pro- 
gram. We need a planned program that would touch every part of the state 
and pull together on that program. 

Individual teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, have many 
problems for which they are seeking solutions. The Kansas Speech Teachers 
Association would like to be of help in solving or advising with these problems. 

The Association wishes to encourage higher professional standards 
among teachers of speech. We need more teachers proficient in the corrective 
as well as in the interpretative field. More efficient teaching will help prove 
the worth of speech as a required subject in all schools. 

The fifth objective is to promote the general welfare of all speech activi- 
ties in the state, both high school and college. The Speech Association should 
have a share in planning and coordinating all district and state festivals. 

These are the objectives of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association. By 
working together much can be accomplished in achieving these goals. 
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Some CSSA Conference Comments 
J. MURRAY SMITH. Wichita University, Wichita, Kansas 


peech conferences are serious sessions attended by people determined to 

get their money’s worth. Risking a lifted eyebrow in retaliation, I maintain 

that speech conference goers are grim, determined men and women with 
a mission. Their determination to accomplish that mission is unmatched in 
any other group of people in conference assembled. Show me another classi- 
fication of conference attenders who will stand, when available seats are 
taken, in ill-ventilated rooms to hear speakers attempt in vain to outshout an 
equally determined individual in an adjoining hotel parlor. The Central 
States Speech Association Conference for "49 again demonstrated that speech 
teachers are patient people, except with their own kind, and perhaps the 
most conscientious conference goers in history. 

The conference opened with a simple registration with but one card 
to fill out and not even a thumb print taken. Conferencers were presented 
with a ticket to a play and given information graciously. The whole busi- 
ness took about thirty seconds and you weren't bothered, officially, for 
the remainder of the conference. However, the registration people didn’t 
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seem to object to being bothered; they were outwardly happy to give in- 
formation and would consult their files endlessly to tell you if Joe Colleague 
or Ancient Schoolchum were attending. 

A well ma: aged opening session followed a hearty welcome by the 
Omaha Schools Superintendent. The chairman, Leroy T. Laase, University 
of Nebraska, held the speakers to a time limit. This didn’t happen again 
and some very worthwhile speeches were cut short or omitted because 
a long winded and non-objective opening speaker was not held to his 
time limit. I wonder how those people ever got through a round of speeches 
in a speech class? Surely a speech prepared for ten minutes cannot grow 
to twenty or thirty without the knowledge of the speaker. Perhaps we 
need some stopwatches, with bells. 

The general opening session speaker was a scientist who could talk. 
Mr. R. G. Gustavson may never have heard of speech fundamentals, but he 
practiced many of the best ones. UNESCO has a good champion. 

Mr. Orville Hitchcock closed the first session with a neat address and 
made a statement that caused me to do some research. He pointed out that 
the public does not understand the term speech conference. This seemed so 
obviously wrong that I told several citizens of Omaha I was attending a 
speech conference. This was a clever device to test them on the subject of 
speech. Sure enough Mr. Hitchcock was right. Almost all people are in the 
dark as to the purpose of speech conferences. 

These pleasantries concluded, the delegates settled down to serious 
meeting attending. The majority of the speakers had a message to deliver 
and, aside from being verbalized, were effective. I deplored only the lack 
of adequate classrooms for the meetings and the non-visual aids. The first 
condition can surely be remedied at the next convention. It is frustrating 
to travel several hundred miles and be stopped thirty feet from the speaker 
but just out of earshot outside the door. The long talking speaker might 
find that he could deliver that thirty minute message in the ten minutes 
alloted him if he utilized a few charts, drawings, slides, or other visual aids to 
teaching found so effective by the armed forces and still used by them. 

I'll not single out any particular speaker because there were many 
thought provoking discussions and a teacher attending this conference would 
have to be excessively dull to avoid picking up some useful professional 
information. Omaha seemed to be a little aware of the conference and 
properly so. The Hotel Fontenelle iost a few bars of soap and probably didn’t 
sell many drinks at the bar. Except for the sight of a few well dressed gentle- 
men glaring at one another from behind the Omaha dailies between conference 
sessions, the crowd at the Fontenelle might have been an accidental gathering 
of casual acquaintences who knew that the meeting would end before they 
had run out of subjects to discuss. When I departed Saturday evening the 
buildings of Omaha were intact and in place. 


The College and The State Speech Program 
Dr. GENEVA HERNDON, Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas 

is the privilege of the college to conduct most of the speech clinics and 

festivals. This calls for a close cooperation between the state office of 

activities and the host school or college. I was asked to suggest ways to 

make our work easier. In turn, suggestions irom the schools participating 

would allow us to better our services. Since 1936 I have been conducting 
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speech festivals, either invitational or district meets for the state activities 
association. In 1936 there were ten schools in the festival; in 1948 there were 
thirty-three. Although such testivals entail long hours of hard work for the 
host school and its personnel, it is satisfying to see the interest in speech more 
than tripled in the last decade. 

Running a speech meet is net so demanding as managing a music meet 
where each room must have a piano and some rooms must be large enough 
to house a band of ninety students. Still, bands do bring their own trumpets 
while play directors expect the college to provide many a property for the 
play. I have been asked for everything from blackface make-up to an 
evening dress, from a coal burning range to a stethoscope. The year three 
schools produced “High Window” each director wanting her window a 
different height, my crew, and I felt like hurling ourselves from the last win- 
dow ledge. Usually, requests are not exorbitant, especially since the ruling that 
plays be given in plain drapes. It must be a relief to directors too, not to 
provide conveyances for sod houses or submarines, both of which have 
travelled from such distances as Lakin and Ulysses to Dodge City, a distance of 
more than seventy-five miles. 

The host college has four major functions in the state speech program. 
They are (1) the conducting of the fall clinic, (2) the management of debate 
tourneys, (3) the provision of competent and impartial judges for local speech 
meets, and (4) the management of the spring district meets. Now the state 
meet is added, a problem of the state university. 

A fall clinic should really be a clinic, a meeting of speech teachers and 
their students to watch, as do students in medical school, the diagnosis and 
treatment of weak debates and ailing speeches by judicious critics. The ana- 
lysis of the debate question may reasonably come after the first debate. The 
plan used by Wichita University of having the high school subject debated 
by their most finished team and a visiting college team seems especially 
effective. The high school debaters see, some of them for the first time, the 
polished speech, the ease with rebuttal and the fun that college students 
have with the question. It gives them a stimulus and desire for emulation that 
a high school debate might not have. Practice debates as sometimes per- 
formed without a critic judge are of little value. 

Demonstration performances of all forms of readings, orations and ex 
tempore speech belong in the clinic. Less criticism of the speaker and more 
time devoted to discussion of the choice of reading and subject for oration and 
the manner of presentation would be more helpful to the audience. Offers 
of good source material, such as I heard given by a Missouri University 
critic at the Kansas University clinic last fall, is needful. When only one 
critic is sent to the clinic, some speech fields will suffer for no one is equally 
versatile in all speech fields. I believe the best clinic was the first one four 
years ago when Prof. Buehler of K. U. talked on making speeches and two 
critics were provided. 

A play clinic could well be conducted by having the cast chosen and 
have the students carry books so that the performance could be stopped by 
the critic and the students shown what they are doing incorrectly in blocking, 
in projection, interpretation of lines and in tempo. The critic should have the 
play long enough before the clinic to know its main problems. This trick is 
used at the National Thespian Conference of high school speech teachers and 
students at Bloomington, Indiana, each summer. There each type of play 
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presented by high schools is presented with the director defending 


approach to the play before three critics, a board of experts on acting, make- ’ 


up and directing. 

As a manager of festivals, I have fouid many judges sent me by the 
colleges too lax in criticism and too generous in high ratings. This is un- 
fortunate for the competition should be greater as the play progresss to 
district and state festival and the cast which has been rated too high is 
doomed to disappointment. A good judge should be impartial, constructive 
in comment and yet give a complete evaluation. 

If the festival is to be an educational experience for students and direct- 
or, the student should see some of the work done by others. The student ought 
to gain in self-confidence, creative and appreciative powers, individual ability 
as a speaker, and to cooperate with others. All these he can get from speech 
activities. A town full of contestants swarming through the dime stores and 
attending movies may bring the town money but it does not help the con- 
testant to do better speaking. Regardless of how he rates, the contestant who 
listens to others and the judge’s comments, and who accepts the courtesies 
of the host school—whether banquet, party or college play—cannot lose. 
The college tries to make the high school student enjoy his stay. Sometimes 
he forgets he is a guest and does destructive things such as pelting passers- 
by with the chair treads taken from the assigned room in the colleges. This 
was an act of music contestants this spring. 

The district speech festivals need to have schools arranged in enrollment 
groups as is done in music and athletics. A school of fifty students ought not 
to compete with one of five hundred. If the small school is good enough he 
can petition to enter a higher bracket. 

Since the state speech program is new it needs to have some clarification 
of duties. Should the host school send out forms and rules for the entrants? 
Or should the activities association? The host school has done so in the past, 
only to find the association duplicating that service, this year. As the manager 
of the Lawrence meet wrote, “We thought that a stage diagram and a list 
of needed properties would be included in the application blanks as we had 
required in previous district festivals.” These are helpful to a busy stage man- 
ager trying to run as many plays as possible with a minimum of effort and 
confusion. The managers need an earlier date for the return of entries in 
order to set up the programs. Withdrawals should not have refunds of the full 
amount since there is the same amount of work setting their entries in the 
program as those who attend. 

The six events taken to the state meet tended to narrow the district 
festivals to those events. I feel more speech opportunities should be offered 
and that interpretative reading of prose and poetry from manuscript, inform- 
ative speech, after dinner, and radio news announcing have a place in high 
school speech programs. I prefer the radio speech to a radio drama. I think 
book reviews have a place in high school English and should in speech as they 
are used in community life much more than debate or dramatic reading would 
be. I noticed that at the state meet at K. U., dramatic poetry, some Shake- 
speare, and readings of literary value tended to crowd out “White Lilacs” and 
other readings of sentimental and dubious value. 

A festival suggests a joyous occasion. Speeches and plays should be pre- 
sented in that spirit. Perhaps these hints will make for greater smoothness 
in coming speech festivals. 
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Association Plans for 19.19-50 


F. L. WHAN, University of Wichita 


T the recent conference of the Kansas State Speech Teachers Associa- 
Javon veld in Wichita on April 23, those in attendance were unanimous in 
ag: ‘ment on the two biggest needs in Kansas speech training. 

Of greatest importance was found the need for more uniformity of aim, 
purpose and assignments in the basic course in Speech in Kansas high 
schools. Colleges and universities have been forced by transferring students 
to establish some type of uniformity in the beginning course. Transfer be- 
tween high schools is relatively rare, and each school has been free to set up 
whatever course it wished, without regard to what others were doing. Fur- 
ther, some high schools enroll a single section of “speech,” while others fill 
many sections of advanced speech. Teachers in some schools have advanced 
degrees in speech, while teachers in other schools are primarily trained to 
teach English, History or other subjects. 

No effort has been made so-far to determine what should be taught at 
the high school level, how it should be taught, or in which grade it should be 
taught. A recent survey of some of the speech courses in Kansas schools 
showed wide disagreement on aim and purpose. In some schools the begin- 
ning course is a “survey course,” touching on everything from voice im- 
provement to a study of the oration. In other schools the course is limited 
to “conversation.” In still others it is called “public speaking.” In at least 
one school the beginning course deals with choral speaking, while a nearby 
school devotes the first course to “‘oral interpretation.” 

In fact, the study showed the following fields to be touched upon by 
first courses in speech in Kansas high schools: extemporaneous speaking, 
oral reading, debate, drama, choral reading, acting, radio speaking, discus- 
sion, conversation, oratory, pantomime, breath control, voice improvement, 


diction, pronunciation, parliamentary procedure, gesture, devices for making” 


material interesting, devices for making material clear, devices for holding 
attention, devices for gaining belief, devices for changing opinions, devices 
for getting immediate action, the humorous speech, the eulogy, the speech 
to impress, the speech of appreciation, the speech of introduction, the speech 
of acceptance, and speech pathology. 

This lack of uniformity in aim led the Association to dedicate itself for 
the coming year to the establishment of a recommended syllabus for the 
beginning year-course in Speech in high school. It has appointed a com- 
mittee of college and high school teachers to make a study of the problem 
and draw up a recommended syllabus to be presented at our next annual 
conference. The committee expects to poll all speech teachers in Kansas 
on their conception of the course. Teachers will be asked to do four things 
next fall: (1) state the aim of first course in Speech in high school, (2) name 
text books which are most compatible with this aim, (3) tell what the course 
should cover, and (4) submit an outline of assignments for a minimum of 30 
weeks, five meetings per week. The committee will mail to each Speech 
teacher at least a month before the conference its tentative proposal. 

The second project must follow the first, and will need the concerted 
support of all who are interested in Speech in Kansas. Business men, parent 
& teachers organizations, chambers of commerce, and civic leaders must be 
approached in every community in the state on behalf of this second project. 
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The Association has dedicated itself to a campaign to get one unit of “Speech” 
required for graduation from Kansas high schools. The Association officers 
were charged with the duty of spear-heading this drive. 

Early in the fall the Association will promote a series of surveys to de- 
termine the attitude of above mentioned groups toward a speech requirement. 
Later, these groups will be asked to support our petition to the Board of 
Education. The Kansas High School Activities Association has agreed to 
join us in the project. Every teacher of Speech will be asked to help in his 
own community. 

Finally, whether or not the Association is immediately successful in 
getting Speech put on the required list in Kansas, the Assocation will ask 
the colleges and universities of the state to include a short-course clinic 
on “Teaching of Speech in High School” as a part of the summer session. 
Teachers will be polled by the Association during the spring to determine 
how many wish to attend such clinics, and the exact dates which are most 
convenient. Clinics have already been promised by the colleges and univer- 
sities on the dates most convenient to high school teachers. 

This program is the most ambitious and the most vital yet attempted by 
any State Speech Association. How much the program succeeds will depend in 
large part on how well the teachers (both college and high school) cooperate 
when called upon by the committees. The officers of the Association urge 
you to hold yourself in readiness to answer all inquiries directed to you, and 
to do what is needed in your community to back this program. Let’s all join 
to make the Speech program in Kansas a model for the nation. 


A new 


PRINCIPLES AND 
TYPES OF SPEECH 


by ALAN H. MONROE 
THIRD Purdue University 
EDITION A thoroughly up-to-date and improved 
edition of a popular text. Physically 


new from cover to cover. Consider 
before you decide on a text for 1949- 
50. Write for a copy. 

Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Tips to Teachers 


Tf you are interested in affiliating with a group which has for its purpose 
the cre. tion of a more active and intelligent interest in high school dramatics, 
it wou'? be worth your while to investigate what the National Thespian 
Society has to offer. The National Thespian Society for high schools was 
founded early in the spring of 1929 at Fairmont State Teachers College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Since its founding its popularity has grown all 
over the United States. Many thousands of high school students have be- 
come members of the group. A fee of $5.00 is required from a school to 
receive its charter in addition to the $1.50 for each member initiated. Mem- 
bership fee is for life and it includes payment for the Dramatic Magazine, 
which is the official publication for one year. Information as to the installa- 
tion of a troupe may be obtained from Ernest Bavely, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. If you have a dramatics group of any kind and have 
some students (at least eight) who have done some good wook, you have a 
nucleus of a Thespian troupe. 

Many schools are missing a good bet by not investing in a good voice 
recorder, of which there are many now on the market. These machines 
come in a variety of sizes and prices. The Brush Development Company 
has a one-half hour tape recorder no larger than a typewriter. A number 
of companies make good voice recorders which may be had in one-half or 
one hour sizes. The Webster Chicago Company has a new office model wire 
recorder which has a larger speaker and may be used in dictation work. 
Students like the voice recorders. They hear themselves as others hear 
them and work quicker to correct their mistakes. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Courses 


Sarett, Foster, McBurney 
% SPEECH: A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


—a basic text for the beginning speech course 


Lass, McGill, Axelrod 
% PLAYS FROM RADIO 
—a collection of fourteen top-notch contem- 
porary radio plays 
Albright 
% WORKING UP A PART 


—-an excellent reference for work in drama 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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SPEECH NEWS IN KANSAS 


The Southwest Kansas League 
Speech and Drama Festival held at 
Dodge City March 2, was the largest 
it has been for several years, with 
all seven league schools participating. 
There was a total of seventy individ- 
ual events and six one-act plays. 
Miss Lita Paine of Dighton and Mrs. 
Lylah Simmers of Dodge City acted 
as judges. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 
speech department concluded its year 
with John Patrick’s “The Hasty 
Heart,” May 11, 12. 

The following items have been re- 
ported from the University of Wich- 
ita: 

Assistant Professor Don Williams, 
program director of radio, goes on 
leave of absence during 1949-50 to 
pursue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Mr. Robert Williams, formerly at 
S. D. University, later with NBC, 
and now a free lance script writer, 
has been employed to take over 
Don Williams’ duties for the coming 
year. 

Assistant Professor Eugene Spang- 
ler of the division of drama will go 
on leave during 1949-50 to pursue 
graduate study in stagecraft at the 
University of Iowa. He will teach 
stagecraft and lighting during the 
summers of 1949 and 1950 at the 
University of Wichita to minimize 
his absence during the school year. 

Instructor Herbert James (assis- 
tant debate coach) leaves the Uni- 
versity of Wichita to become Direc- 
tor of Forensics at Dartmouth. 

The University of Wichita went 
“on the air” with its new 10-watt 
FM noncommercial educational sta- 
tion on April 24, 1949. Students are 
programming the station four hours 
daily for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. During the summer no radio 
work will be taught at WU, but the 
station will broadcast programs of 
recorded classical music and a daily 
baseball game. Baseball is not broad- 


cast over the commercial stations,. 


and KMUW will broadcast them as 
a public service feature. Approxi- 
mately 75 Journalism students, 100 
speech students and 200 music stu- 
dents plan greatly expanded sched- 
ules of broadcast beginning in Sep- 
tember. The bulk of the programs 
will be composed of local news, live 


music from the music department, 
and other types of programs from 
the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art. The wired wireless sta- 
tion WUCR will remain on the air 
as a workshop for students of radio; 
no duplication between WURC and 
KMUW is anticipated. 

Associate Professor Leslie M. 
Blake has been elevated by the 
Board of Regents from the position 
of Director of Forensics to that of 
Director of Extension. He will teach 
part-time in the Department of 
Speech. 

The Department of Speech will 
move into its new building, which 
will also house the Department of 
Journalism, at some time in the early 
fall. Besides an expansion of speech 
facilities, the building contains new 
and improved studios for the two 
radio stations. 

Dr. F. L. Whan has completed and 
published his thirteenth annual study 
of the radio audience of Kansas, and 
his twelfth annual study of the Iowa 
radio audience. He will spend the 
summer teaching radio audience re- 
search in the graduate school at the 
University of Iowa. 


Collins Radio 
Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


New York Los Angeles 


Designers and manu- 
facturers of high quality 
AM and FM transmitters 
and speech equipment. 
Write us about your 
plans. 
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RCA Victor 9.JY—AC operation 
Play the new RCA Victor “Live Talent” quality records through 


your own radio. This new automatic player—the fastest, simplest 
ever designed—can easily be attached to your radio, phonograph, 
or television combination. Takes up to ten of the new 7-inch 
vinyl records, changes them from the center of the record, plays 
more than 50 minutes without need of attention. Has feather- 


light sapphire pickup. Cabinet is of rich maroon plastic. 


BELL MUSIC CO. 


925-27 Massachusetts St. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Chicago-Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


1949 Summer Sessions 
Nine-Week Session: June 27—August 27 
Six-Week Session: June 27—August 6 


% Degree programs in speech leading to the B. S., M. A., Ed.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees 


% Undergraduate and graduate courses in public speaking, speech 
correction and audiology, theatre, interpretation, radio and 
television, and speech education 


*% A faculty and staff of eighty-five persons 


% The Summer University Theatre, with crews and casts chosen 
from summer students 


% The eighth annual Summer Radio Institute in collaboration 
with the National Broadcasting Company 


% The nineteenth annual High School Institute in Speech, with 
divisions in debate and public speaking, dramatics, and radio 


% Three credit-bearing symposia, with guest lecturers, in audi- 
ology, speech correction, and motivation 


%& Speech and Hearing Clinics in cooperation with the Medical 
and Dental Schools 


% A special offering of courses in speech education for the 
elementary and secondary schools 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


The following summer bulletins are available on request: the 
complete announcement of the 1949 Northwestern University 
Summer Session, the special bulletin of the School of Speech, the 
announcement of the Summer Radio Institute, the announcement 
of the High School Institute, folders describing the symposia in 
audiology, speech correction, and motivation. Address James H. 
McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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